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Abstract 

Aristotle proposed that deliberation in the political arena facilitates citizens’ abilities to deliberate about the 
ultimate interests of human beings, identify the highest human benefit achievable given the circumstances, and 
develop moral virtues and good deeds. Appealing to Aristotelian deliberation, this study investigates the 
relationships among normative deliberative beliefs, personal deliberative beliefs, and organizational citizenship 
behavior among senior/vocational high school teachers. A survey was completed by 202 Taiwanese 
senior/vocational high school teachers. The results, derived from structural equation modeling, reveal that the 
direct contribution of normative deliberative beliefs to organizational citizenship behavior was rather weak, but 
personal deliberative beliefs contribute significantly to the organizational citizenship behavior in teachers. 
Implications for these findings are discussed. 

Keywords: deliberative belief, organizational citizenship behavior, senior/vocational high school teachers, 
structural equation modeling 

1. Introduction 

Organizational citizenship behavior is important for the overall improvement, effectiveness, and development of 
school institutions and plays an important role in ensuring school effectiveness. Teachers who develop 
appropriate organizational citizenship behaviors may demonstrate the patterns of altruism, courtesy, 
conscientiousness, sportsmanship and civic virtue, all of which support the social and psychological functioning 
and effectiveness of a school. Given the trend toward school effectiveness, there is a need to examine the factors 
that augment teachers’ organizational citizenship behaviors. 

In most research studies, organizational citizenship behavior has been studied as an outcome variable with 
organizational commitment, job satisfaction, and organizational justice as independent variables. Cinar et al. 
(2013) found that organizational silence had a significant negative influence on organizational citizenship 
behavior. However, the relationship between deliberation and civic engagement has been examined in only a few 
studies (Borgida, Worth, Lippmann, Ergun, & Farr, 2008). 

Recently, democratic theorists have argued that political processes require adequate public deliberation to be 
considered legitimate. These arguments reinforce the supposition that deliberation enhances democracy, 
increases autonomy and strengthens one’s feeling of belonging to a community (Chambers, 1996; Barber, 1984). 
Gutmann and Thompson (1996) reconstruct our political theoiy so that the theory promotes a more deliberative 
citizenry. However, deliberation is not without its critics (Sanders, 1997; Young, 1996). Young (1996) critiques 
democratic deliberation because long-lasting splinter groups lack the resources to engage in deliberation 
effectively and thereby perpetuate their dissatisfaction in reaching consensus. Moreover, the government needs 
public deliberation to legitimate political policies and their implementation (Longstaff, Secko, Capurro, Hanney, 
& McIntyre, 2015). Therefore, the relationship between deliberation and organizational citizenship behavior is in 
need of investigation. To understand how high school teachers’ deliberative beliefs influence their organizational 
citizenship behaviors, we used structural equation modeling to test our hypotheses. 

In the present study, organizational citizenship behavior is explored as an outcome variable of deliberative 
beliefs as an indicator of organizational citizenship behavior as is suggested by Aristotelian deliberation theory. 
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2. Theoretical Frameworks 

This study investigates the relationship between teachers’ deliberative beliefs and teachers’ organizational 
citizenship behaviors. As human character has not altered much since Aristotle’s time, his discussion in 
Nicomachean Ethics still seems appropriate to contemporary discussions of human nature. Aristotle emphasized 
that “it is not easy to be good” and argued that knowledge and intelligence are not ends in themselves—but 
means to our ends (Aristotle, 1947). Investigation and deliberation followed by decision are required for one to 
act morally. Aristotle required practical deliberation, which takes into account the context of one’s situation, to 
determine the appropriate practical action. The framework of our study is based on Aristotelian virtue ethics, 
which focuses on the necessity of deliberation for moral action and for pursuing human goods. 

Aristotle recognized that virtuous character is not sufficient for goodness. Instead, practical wisdom is 
fundamental and requires deliberation on one’s habituated inclinations to refine their goodness. Aristotle wrote, 
“we cannot be filly good without intelligence” and “full virtue cannot be acquired without intelligence.” That is, 
although intelligence is essential for full virtue, intelligence must be nourished though means of practical 
deliberation in particular situations to acquire practical wisdom to achieve one’s end—virtuous action (Aristotle, 
1947). Aristotle argued that moral deliberation seeks reasons, which may lead us to repudiate counterfeit moral 
beliefs and discover authentic goodness. Given this theory, our aim is to firther substantiate Aristotle’s theory by 
modeling the relationship between deliberation and organizational citizenship behavior through structural 
equation modeling of a data set sampling Taiwanese senior high and vocational high school teachers. 

2.1 Deliberative Beliefs 

Deliberation, which has roots in democracy and natural human capacities, considers different opinions and 
interests to reach commonalities or consensus by collective reasoning for the public good. Deliberative processes 
must provide participants with balanced information, ensure minority views are considered, and create 
opportunities for open deliberation and examination of competing claims (Chambers, 1996). 

The belief in these capacities of deliberation is defined as deliberative belief (Sass & Dryzek, 2014). As Borgida 
and Worth (2008) note, “Personal deliberative beliefs, ‘walk the walk’—supporting personal beliefs are quite 
peculiar from normative deliberative beliefs which simply ‘talk the talk’ by recognizing that there is some benefit 
to the normative belief items” (Borgida et al., 2008). Deliberative beliefs were measured using two subscales, 
derived from Borgida and Worth (2008), representing normative and personal deliberative beliefs. For each 
group, participants responded to questions about their knowledge of normative deliberative beliefs, such as 
“Everyone should have an equal say when making important decisions that affect everyone,” and responses were 
rated on a 5-point Likert-type scale (strongly disagree to strongly agree). To assess personal deliberative beliefs, 
participants were asked to indicate how often they believed these statements characterized recent disputes on 
political subjects within their communities. Participants’ responses to questions about personal deliberative 
beliefs used a 10-point Likert-type scale. The 7-item scale in the Borgida et al. (2008) scale was reliable 
(Cronbach a = .75). Items included, “I participate in discussions with people who have very different views from 
my own.” 

2.2 Organizational Citizenship Behavior 

OCB is defined as employee behavior that is discretionary and not formally rewarded and that supports the social 
and psychological functioning and effectiveness of an organization (Organ, 1997). Organ (1988) first adduced a 
five-factor model of OCB comprised of altruism (helping others), courtesy (polite and respectful behaviors), 
conscientiousness (acceptance of and compliance with policies), civic virtue (taking on extra responsibilities and 
being involved in the professional life of an organization), and sportsmanship (tolerating inconveniences and 
impositions). Teacher OCBs, although seldom researched, have an important role to play in the successful 
functioning of educational institutions because teachers’ successful completion of their duties and tasks is 
necessary but not sufficient for teacher effectiveness. Duties for teachers are often fixed as following set 
curriculum and preserving professional autonomy within their organizations and with other school stakeholders 
(e.g., principals, colleagues, parents, and students). 

Organizational citizenship behaviors are influenced by interpersonal justice rather than distributive justice and 
procedural justice (Rego & Cunha, 2010). Lim and Loosemore (2017) found that interpersonal justice is a key 
ingredient in securing positive organizational citizenship behaviors in construction projects. Chan and Lai (2017) 
found that communication satisfaction influenced organizational citizenship behavior. 

The aim of this study is to explain a causal relationship between deliberative beliefs and OCB. The hypotheses of 
this study are as follows: 
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Hypothesis 1: Normative deliberative beliefs are a predictor of organizational citizenship behavior in teachers. 
Hypothesis 2: Personal deliberative beliefs are a predictor of organizational citizenship behavior in 
teachers. 

3. Method 

3.1 Participants 

Two hundred and six senior high and vocational school teachers were recruited from 15 senior/vocational high 
schools in Taiwan. Of these participants 35.1% were private school teachers and 39.6% were vocational school 
teachers; 40.1% were male, 59.9% were female. 

3.2 Measure 

The measures utilized in this study were selected to facilitate the assessment of the reliability and validity of 
teachers’ personal deliberative belief scale (TPDBS), and teachers’ normative deliberative belief scale (TNDBS), 
and organizational citizenship behavior scale. For the purposes of this research, the TPDBS and TNDBS were 
used in assessment of the psychometric properties of teachers’ deliberative beliefs. We assessed teachers’ 
deliberative beliefs by the Deliberative Beliefs Scale (Borgida et ah, 2008). The DBS consists of 8 items divided 
into 2 subscales measuring personal and normative aspects of deliberative beliefs. Each DBS subscale consists of 
4 items on a 10-point Likert-type scale, where 1 = None of the time, 5 = About half of the time, and 10 = All of 
the time. 

We assessed teachers’ organizational citizenship behavior by the OCB Scale (Somech & Ron, 2007) based on 
the OCB Scale of Podsakoff et al. (1990), which had been specifically adjusted to suit educational contexts. The 
OCB consists of 24 items divided into 5 subscales measuring altruism, courtesy, conscientiousness, civic virtue, 
and sportsmanship. Altruism, which represents teachers’ discretionary behaviors that influence helping other 
teachers with organizationally relevant work, was measured with five items (e.g., “This teacher helps others who 
have been absent”). Conscientiousness, which reflects teachers’ discretionary behaviors that go beyond the 
minimum role requirements of the school, such as taking breaks, obeying rules, daily attendance, was measured 
with five items (e.g., “Attendance at work is above the norm”). Sportsmanship, which refers to teachers’ 
willingness to tolerate less than ideal environments without complaint, was measured by five items (e.g., 
“Always finds fault with what the organization is doing” (reversed item)). Courtesy, which reflects teachers’ 
discretionary behavior aimed at preventing job-related issues with others, was measured by four items (e.g., 
“Tries to avoid creating problems for colleagues”). Civic virtue, which refers to behaviors that represent a 
teacher’s participation in or concerned about the life of the school, was measured by five items (e.g., “Attends 
meetings that are not mandatory but are considered important.”). Items were measured on a 7-point Likert-type 
scale ranging from 1= strongly agree to 7= strongly disagree. The items of each scale were summed and higher 
values represent higher levels of each type of OCB. 

3.3 Data Analysis 

Data were analyzed through investigations of ANOVA and Pearson correlations using SPSS version 17.0. Then, 
the AMOS software package (version 17.0) was used to examine the hypothetical causal model containing both 
manifest and latent variables. 

4. Results 

4.1 Scaling Qualities 

In the teacher sample, higher mean scores were found for the normative deliberative belief scale than for the 
personal deliberative belief scale. Scores ranged from 1 to 5 on the normative deliberative belief and OCB scales 
but ranged from 1 to 10 on personal deliberative belief scale according to original scale developed by Borgida et 
al. (2008). In relation to floor effects, for all four items of the TNDBS only 0.5%~1.0% of respondents selected 
the lowest response category, for all four items of the TPDBS only 0~0.5% of respondents selected the lowest 
response category, and for all 24 items of the TOCBS only 0.5%~8.4% of respondents selected the lowest 
response category. In relation to ceiling effects, for all four items of the TNDBS between 45.5% ~50% of 
respondents selected the highest response category, for all four items of the TPDBS 8.9%~16.8% of respondents 
selected the highest response category, and for all 24 items of the TOCBS 8.4%~34.0% of respondents selected 
the highest response category. The mean, standard deviation, skewness, kurtosis, and internal consistency is 
shown in Table 1. 
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Table 1. Mean, S.D., skewness, kurtosis, internal consistency forTNDBS, TPDBS, TOCB scales 


Facets (number of items) 

mean 

standard deviation S.D. 

skewness 

kurtosis 

internal consistency 
Cronbach’s alpha 

NDBl 


4.33 

.72 

-1.08 

1.82 


Likert 5 

NDB2 

4.33 

.74 

-1.27 

2.90 


NDB3 

4.37 

.69 

-1.18 

2.54 


NDB4 

4.41 

.69 

-1.30 

2.96 


PDB1 


7.17 

1.64 

-1.40 

.42 


Likert 10 

PDB2 

7.43 

1.55 

-.53 

.30 


PDB3 

7.85 

1.73 

-.72 

.15 


PDB4 

7.86 

1.60 

-.65 

.31 


NBD total (4) 

4.36 

.62 

-1.36 

4.40 

.90 

PBD total (4) 

7.58 

1.36 

-.69 

1.05 

.89 

Alt 


5.78 

.82 

-.96 

2.17 

.93 

Likert 7 

Con 

5.62 

.80 

-.58 

.27 

.88 

Spo 

5.32 

1.09 

-.63 

.54 

.89 

Cou 

5.63 

.94 

-1.02 

2.38 

.91 

Civ 

5.52 

.87 

-.49 

.25 

.86 

OCB total (5) 

5.60 

.69 

-.31 

-.31 

.81 


Note. NBD: normative deliberative belief, PBD: personal deliberative belief, Alt: altruism, Con: 
conscientiousness, Spo: sportsmanship, Cou: courtesy, Civ: civic virtue 


4.2 Correlation Analyses 

To elucidate the relationships between personal deliberative beliefs, normative deliberative beliefs, and 
organizational citizenship behavior in teachers, the correlation of each individual’s personal and deliberative 
beliefs was tested. Table 2 illustrates that teachers’ personal deliberative beliefs were related to their 
organizational citizenship significantly. For example, the coefficients of the correlations between personal 
deliberative belief, normative deliberative belief, and organizational citizenship behavior were 0.38 (/?<().01) and 
0.27 (p<0.01), respectively. The results indicate that, for these high school teachers, those possessing stronger 
personal or normative deliberative beliefs were inclined to perform organizational citizenship behaviors. There is 
a stronger relationship between personal deliberative belief and OCB than between normative deliberative belief 
and OCB. 


Table 2. Correlations between normative, personal deliberative belief, and OCB 



NBD 

PBD 

Alt 

Con 

Spo 

Cou Civ 

NBD 

1 






PBD 

.53** 

1 





Alt 

.34** 

.37** 

1 




Con 

.17* 

9g** 

.61** 

1 



Spo 


.31** 

44** 

39** 

1 


Cou 

.16* 

.17* 

40** 

.51** 

39** 

1 

Civ 

20** 

.33** 

.64** 

.67** 

.36** 

.52** 1 


*p<0.05, **p<0.05. 

Note. NBD: normative deliberative belief, PBD: personal deliberative belief, Alt: altruism, Con: 
conscientiousness, Spo: sportsmanship, Cou: courtesy, Civ: civic virtue 


4.3 Preliminary’ Model Fit Criteria 

This research used structural equation modeling to evaluate the relation between deliberative beliefs and OCB. 
The evaluation criteria of model fit adopted by Bagozzi and Yi (1988) consists in the preliminary fit criteria. 
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overall model fit of the structural model, and fit of the internal structural model (measurement model). 

None of the error variance was negative. Skewness and kurtosis of the observation variable did not exceeding 3 
and 7, respectively, as shown in Table 1. Standardized error variance was between .02 and .28 and reached a 0.05 
significance level. The factor loading of each observation variable was significant between .51 and .87 and was 
over the 0.50 evaluation level. Thus, the model of factors met the preliminary fit criteria for SEM analysis (Hair 
et ah, 2006). 

4.4 Measurement Model 

The overall fit of the measurement model was acceptable. The validity and reliability of the instruments (i.e., 
Teacher Normative Deliberative Beliefs Scale, Teacher Personal Deliberative Beliefs Scale) in the pilot study 
were examined with exploratory factor analysis (EFA) and Cronbach’s alpha. The variance extracted for each 
constructs (TNDBS and TPDBS) were 76% and 70%, respectively, with factor loadings ranging from .84 to .90. 
Moreover, Cronbach’s alpha values were .90 and .86, respectively. Therefore, in terms of validity and reliability 
of TNDBS and TPDBS, the results were deemed satisfactory. 

SEM was conducted to test the validity of the Teacher Organizational Citizenship Behavior Scale (TOCBS). A 
maximum likelihood estimation was utilized. We also employed bootstrapping to enhance the quality of the 
models. An xVdf less than 3.0, the Tucker-Lewis index (TLI), comparative fit index (CFI) values of greater 
than .90, and root mean square error of approximation (RMSEA) values of less than .08 reflect an acceptable fit. 
As a result, TLI and CFI values were .90 and .92, respectively, and RMSEA and SRMR values were 0.09 and 
0.06, respectively. All indexes but CFI suggested the TOCBS model had an acceptable fit and, thus, the validity 
and reliability of TOCBS were deemed satisfactory. 

Convergent validity should be achieved in order to fulfill construct validity. Standardized loading estimates 
ranged from .54 to .87, which indicated satisfactory convergent validity, and of all the subscales only the loading 
estimate of sportsmanship and courtesy were lower than 0.7. Overall, the measurement model was valid and 
reliable. 

According to the Table 3, the composite reliabilities of the three latent variables (TNDBS, TPDBS, TOCB) 
were .89, .86 and .79, respectively, and each exceeded the critical value of 0.6. Moreover, the average variance 
extracted from the latent variables of TNDBS and TPBDS were .68, and .61, respectively, and both exceeded the 
critical value of 0.5. The exception was the OCB variable, which was only 0.48. 


Table 3. Composite reliability and average variance extracted from latent variable 



Composite reliability 

Average variance extracted 

NDB 

.89 

.68 

PDB 

.86 

.61 

OCD 

.79 

.48 


4.5 Deliberation-OCB Overall Model Fit 

Figure 1 illustrates the causal relationships between teacher’s deliberative beliefs and teachers’ OCBs. Fit 
statistics indicated that the model provided an acceptable fit to the sample data (x 2 /df=2.42, GFI=,90, TLI=,92, 
CFI=.93, RMSEA=,08, SRMR=0.06) as shown in Table 4 (Kline, 2005). This model shows that teachers’ 
personal deliberative beliefs impacted their organizational citizenship behavior (y=.39, p< .001), but teachers’ 
normative deliberative beliefs did not impact their organizational citizenship behavior significantly. As a result, 
teacher’s personal deliberative beliefs served as an independent variable for the impact of OCB in 
senior/vocational high school teachers. In total 18% of the variance in the teachers’ OCB was accounted for by 
their personal deliberative beliefs. 
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Table 4. Model evaluation measures of the overall model fit (n=206) 


Evaluation items 

Analyses results 

Evaluation results 

Did x2 reach significance p>.05 

Did % 2 /df < 3 

p=0.00 

CMIN/DF= 154.27/62 

2.42 

Not satisfactory 

Yes 

Did GFI >0.9 

0.9 

Yes 

Did TLI(NNFI)>0.9 

0.92 

Yes 

Did CFI >0.9 

0.93 

Yes 

Did INI >0.9 

0.93 

Yes 

Did NFI >0.9 

0.90 

Yes 

Did RMSEA >0.8 

0.08 

Yes 

Did PNFI>0.5 

0.71 

Yes 

Did PCFI >0.8 

0.74 

Yes 

Did SRMR<0.6 

0.06 

Yes 


4.6 Testing of the Hypotheses 

The results demonstrated that teachers’ personal deliberative beliefs (PDB) positively predicted teachers’ 
organizational citizenship behavior (OCB). However, teachers’ normative deliberative beliefs (NDB) did not 
predict teachers’ organizational citizenship behavior (OCB) significantly. The structural equation modeling 
produced the following path coefficients: PDB=>OCB=. 39, t=3.59, p <.001; NDB=>OCB=0.07, t=0.64, p=.52; 
where PDB=>OCB represents the path coefficient between PDB and OCB and NDB=>OCB=0.07 represents the 
path coefficient between NDB and OCB. The correlation between NDB and PDB is significant. The data 
analysis supported Hypothesis 2, indicating that the correlation between personal deliberative beliefs and 
organizational citizenship behavior was significant. 



Figure 1. Results of theoretical model analysis (standard solution), NDB = Normative Deliberative Belief, PDB= 
Personal Deliberative Behavior, OCD= Organizational Deliberative Behavior, Alt= Altruism. 
Con=Conscientiousness, Spo=Sportsmanship. Cou=Courtesy, Civ=Civic Virtue. 

*** = regression weight is significantly different from zero at the .001 level 
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5. Discussions 

People often do not deliberate before making decisions and instead act intuitively (Kahneman, 2011). However, 
what would happen if people took time to deliberate before acting? The results of this research reveal that people 
with personal deliberative beliefs will tend toward organizational citizenship behavior. Mutz (2006) has argued 
that personal deliberation is the precursor to public deliberation, and this study also points to personal 
deliberation as a precursor to organizational citizenship behavior. 

For democratic societies to thrive, citizens should be prepared to be democratic and engage organizational 
citizenship behavior in diverse and pluralistic circumstances (Bohman, 1996; Fishkin, 1991). Deliberative 
democratic theories propose models of participation committed to the public deliberative processes that are 
necessary for the legitimacy of collective decision-making in a pluralistic public sphere that deals with conflicts 
about the common good. Legitimacy is established through dialogue; however, not just any sort of dialogue can 
achieve this end. Habermas (1984, 1990) argued that dialogue should build in an “ideal speech situation’’ and 
members of the public sphere ought to adhere to certain rules to ensure such situations occur. The rules are as 
follows: “1. every subject with the capability to speak and act is allowed to take part in a discussion. 2a. 
everyone is allowed to reason any assertion whatever. 2b. everyone is allowed to advise any assertion whatever 
into the discourse. 2c. Everyone is allowed to express their desires, attitudes and needs without any hesitation. 3. 
No speaker may be prevented, by internal or external pressure, from exercising his rights as laid down in (1) and 
(2)”. Some of the contents of our deliberative belief scale are derived from Habermas’s “ideal speech situation’’. 
The results of our empirical investigation revealed that personal deliberative beliefs, which represent the ideal 
speech situation, are associated with organizational citizenship behavior. 

Kymlicka (1995) notices that there is a debate over whether, in civic education, the fundamental value within 
liberal theory is autonomy or tolerance. Galston (1995) proposes that tolerance is essential for civic education in 
schools and that the cultivation of tolerance requires a minimal awareness of different ways of life. On the other 
hand, Gutmann (1995) claims that teaching skills and virtues of democratic citizenship involves individuality 
and autonomy. The core of our study is deliberative belief, which includes toleration of opposing opinions, 
autonomous expression of others’ positions, and others’ competencies of speaking and acting in the deliberative 
meeting. 

In integrating the findings of this study into the existing literature, we found that the negative correlation of 
organization silence and OCB (Cinar et al., 2013) indicated that deliberation, rather than silence, ought to have a 
positive influence on OCB. 

We recommend further qualitative and quantitative research to explore the factors contributing to organizational 
citizenship behavior, particularly its relationships with organizational deliberation, organizational democracy, 
and organizational justice in larger samples and in countries other than Taiwan. Moreover, further research to 
develop an Asian norm for the model is required. 

This study included only a few variables in exploring the relationship between deliberative beliefs and OCB. 
Indeed, there are many factors, such as organizational justice, organizational commitment, and organization 
atmosphere that might affect the model. Furthermore, sampling only teachers might limit the strength of the 
results. 

Further studies using more variables or different occupations should be considered for assessing the relationship 
between deliberative beliefs and organizational citizenship behavior. 

6. Conclusions 

In this study, teachers with stronger personal deliberative beliefs displayed higher achievement in OCB. Aristotle 
argues that good deliberation ( euboulia ) will reach the right conclusion when one is given an appropriate amount 
of time to reason through valid practical syllogisms. The findings of our research corroborate well with 
Aristotle’s theory. That stronger levels of personal deliberative beliefs affect teachers’ OCB positively supports 
Aristotle’s thought that the inclusion of deliberation, which is necessary for reflecting on all the aspects of a 
situation, leads to actions that accord with virtue (Aristotle, 1947). 

There are inconsistencies between one’s knowledge and actual conduct, which reinforce the idea that Aristotelian 
deliberation is not simply a matter of knowledge, character, or mere logical determination but requires a 
passionate element. In his words, “ethos, pathos, and logos ” are the requirements of deliberation that lead to 
virtuous action. 

According to Aristotle, we should expect that teachers’ moral excellence and virtuous action in school contexts 
(OCB) are based on habit and not on teaching. Habit requires deliberative processes that nourish practical 
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wisdom (phronesis ) by reflecting on and changing one’s unhelpful patterns of behavior and thus overcome 
human weakness ( akrasia ). Therefore, it is recommended that deliberative pedagogy, deliberative leadership, and 
deliberative governance should be performed in authentic circumstances to strengthen teachers’ personal 
deliberative beliefs and, thereby, develop teachers’ sunesis (the capacity of judging well) to attain OCB and 
pursue institutional goods. Deliberative bodies in educational institutions should also be established to fulfill the 
needs of authentic deliberation. In other words, since personal deliberative beliefs increased proportionally to 
teachers’ OCB, it is recommended that educational institutions encourage practical deliberation in special 
situations and particular cases, rather than merely reinforcing normative deliberative knowledge, so that teachers 
can engage in meaningful deliberation with “right beliefs”. 
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